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THE ABORIGINES OF THE 
PENINSULA. 


Ir will be remembered that in an 
aecount of Malacca, which appeared 
in the Straits 7imes sometime ago, meu- 
tion was made of the Roman Catholic 
missionary Bourie, who had succeed- 
edin reclaiming a large number of 
individuals from the wildest tribes of 
the Peninsula. Father Bourie has 
resided altogether about 418 years 
among the Jacoons and Mantras, and 
has been able to gain an intimate know- 
ledge of their manners and history ; 
and, as these people are in all proba- 
bility the aborigines of the soil, an 
account of them cannot fail to be well 
received. ‘Such an account has been 
furnished to usin French by Father 
Bouric, and we have translated the 
saime fur the benefit of the curious. 


The Mantras and Jacoons have con- 
structed themselves from the scattered 
aboriginal tribes of those primitive 
raves, who, in the Peninsula as well as 
allover Malasia, were gradually forced 
back into the interior, ever since the 
42th century, in proportion as the Ma- 


Jays founded their Settlements on the 
sea board. ‘These tribes wander since 
that period in the valleys, on the tops 
of the mountains, and wherever soli- 
tude reigus. They are known under 
different names ; those tothe North of 
the Peninsula, Birmani,and the pro- 
vinee of Ligor, are called Karians ; to- 
wards Kedah, Perak, and Salangor,— 
Samengs ; from Salauger up to Mount 
Ophir,—Jfantras. The Jacoons are 
stationed between Mount Uphir and 
the meridian of the Peninsula, The 
Sabimbangs, the Mooka Koonings and 
the Biduandas, dwell near Cape Homa- 
nia at the source of the River Johore— 

The terms generally applied to these 
savages by the Mfalays are Orang 
Birma, or inhabitants of the country ; 
Orang Outan, men of the Woods ; 
Orang Bukit, men of the mountains. 

The different Natives of the Penin- 
sula appear to have allied themselves 
to the tawny races of the sca, The 
Mantras and the Jacoons have gene- 
rally their hair frizzled but notavoolly, 
the lips thick, the complexion ap- 
proaching to black, the mouth very 
large and the nose wide, the figure 
round and well proportioned, the 
members slim. They are generally 
smaller than the Malays, and carry in 
their features an imprint of sweetness, 
simplicity, and timidity, which at once 
prepossesses you in their favour ; like 
the Negroes, they emit a very strong 
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odour. The number of the savages in 
the Peninsula can searcely be estimated 
even approximately ; for we can scarce- 
ly trust the opinions which the Ma- 
Jays and savages themselves can give. 
My own opinionis, that the number 
of savages in the Peninsula is from 
eight thoasand to ten. thousand, The 
putber of Mantras does not appear 
to me to excced 2,000.—this is never- 
theless, one of the mest numerous 
tribes, This figure, however smal, 
cannot fail to be diminished if other 
ur more fayourabl2 circumstances do 
not come to the succour of these races. 

The true clement of man is Society. 
The life ofthe savage, to which some 
philosophers have wished to bring 
back mankind, and the age of gold so 
boasted by the Poets, are, in reality, 
nothing but conditions of misery, 
imbecility aud stupidity. 

The, Mantra tribe .being the first 
called to the knowledge of the Gospel. 
I will more exclusively speak of them. 
It is the one of all others I have 
studied with the most care,—the only 
one, or nearly the only one, I have in- 
terrogated regarding their beliefs and 
their traditions. Let us speak, then, in 
the first place of the origin of these 
savages, and let us hear what they 
themselves tell us regarding it. ‘The 
origin of the savages of the Malay 
Peninsula, like that of nearly all other 
people which is not based upon the 
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Writings of the Bible, loses itself in 
the night of time. ; 

Here, nothing; no Monument, no 
History, no Ancient Tradition to guide 
the enquirer inhis search for the cra- 
dle of these people. The only guides of 
any value which remain to indicate 
the origin of this Nation, which was 
perhaps atone timoa great people, is 
the comparison of their dialects with 
those of other savage people, the ex- 
amination of their beliefs, and the 
study of their manners, 

It is an universal fact that the wan- 
dering tribes of the Peninsula consider 
themselves the first inhabitants of the 
country, and regard the Malays as on- 
ly strangers and invaders. I remem- 
ber to have heard several savages re- 
late, quite seriously, that they were all. 
descended from two white apes,—from 
two ‘Ounka puteh.” The two ounka 
puteh, having reared their young ones, 
sent them into the plains, and there 
they perfected so well,they and their de- 
scendants, that they became men; those 
others, on the contrary, who returned 
to the mountains still remained apes. 
M. Demaillet, consul for France and 
Egypt, says that men have descended 
trom fishes; is it astonishing then, that 
my savages should say they are descen- 
ded from two white apes—two Ounka 
Puteh, the most beautifulspevies known 
and that which approaches most close- 
ly to the human race? J have however 
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seen othersavages contradictthe former 
und say that the apeis nothing else 
than a degenerate man, The author 
of the Philusoply of Nature, and of the 
Chenges of Natural History make fish 
the descendants of man. Let us ad- 
mit it then, that our philosophic 
savages are, in this particular, quite aa 
wise and logical as our pretended 
philosophers. Among these savages the 
most spiritual say, that God having 
created in Heaven one Batin, the first 
King and Father, gave him acompa- 
nion, and that from this King and 
Queen descendall the Peniasular tribes; 
and that charmed by the beauties of 
the river of Johore, near Singapore, 
they alighted, aud fixed there their re- 
sidence. The Mantras, who admit an 
origin similar in the main, without 
specifying the locality of the sojourn 
of their fathers, recount in the fullow- 
ing terms the history of their estalish- 
iment in the Peninsula. 

In an age gone by, of which 
they da not even know the cen- 
lury, one of their chiefs, the Batin- 
Alam, the king of the universe, 
having constructed a large and 
beautiful ship made sail from Roum, * 
This ship which sailed with great 
rapidity, had the wonderful property 
of propelhing itself, It anchored alter 
several days of voyage in a small port, 


* The Malays call Roum or Istamboul the city 
Constantin opie, 
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sluce named Malacca, In this ship 
were all the material necessary for 
founding a colony. The immigrants 
were divided into five partics—one, was 
directed to the foot of Johole and Rom- 
boo, another ; ascending the river Linga 
to its souree, settled there; two others 
penetrating further into the interior of 
the country fixed themselves, one at 
Klam and the other at Jelebou. 

The Batio-Alam estabiished himself 
on the border of the sea, and reserved 
for himself the Sovereign power. The 
chiefs who established themselves in 
the above mentioned provinces, were 
only his vassals. & may remark that 
the grand Batin, whom I visited seve- 
ral years since, stillassumes to himself 
the same rights of Suzerain. 

The ship of Batin-Alam was not 
destroyed—it still exists, they say, un- 
der a mountain of the Peninsula.* 
As long as this chief lived, the Man- 
trasremained {ree possessors ofthecoun- 
try. It wae not till long afterwards that 
the people, regarded even now as an- 
thropophagous by certain historians, 
came from Sumatra, threw themselves 
into the country, and pushed their con- 
quests a considerable way into the in- 
terior. The Battacks, such is the 
name of this people, slaughtered and 
destroyed a great number of the Man- 


tras. There was however among the 
* Evidently this ism tradition which hns ite 
source, in the history of the deluge, 
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mantrus, achief, a courageous man, 
who was fortunate enough to reunite 
his scattered countrymen. In eonjune- 
tion with them, he constructed in 
great haste a ship, in which he em- 
barked with the remains of his people, 
They wade sail for Roum where they 
arrived in a few days. The Batin Mera- 
galang, that was his name, having safe- 
ly disembarked his people, prepared 
once more to start for Malaeca by him- 
self—Alone he was the avenger of his 
compatriots and the liberator of his 
country, The news of his return to Ma- 
lacea, was spread about hke lightning; 
the Battacks gathered together in 
great numbers, once more as they said, 
to drive out the enemy; the enemy 
however had become invulnerable—the 
day of reprisal way near. Meragalange 
threw himself among them, and they 
were never able to arrest him 
or wound hin..—Turning then to- 
wards his enemies he said to them 
“even your arms respect my person,” 
“tie your arms in bundles, throw them 
‘* into the air and if they can fly I will 
“ admit myself to be your prisoner for 
“ever ; if, on the contrary, your arms 
** obey the laws of nature and fall down 
upon the earth, and ifmine only have 
“the privilege ot flying, you will obey 
“the laws of your conqueror. The chal- 
Jenge was accepted ; but as soon as 
Meragalange had put it to the test, 
his arms alone could tly. They flew, 
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br themselves, cutting down the 
neighbouring forests, and then return- 
ing tothe astonished Battacks, cut 
them in pieces. All perished, with the 
exception of one only, who, having 
submitted himself saved hislife. Free 
possessor of the comitry by the defeat 
of the Battacks, the Batin Meranga- 
lange returned to Roum, and returned 
with his people a short time alter- 
wards. These he divided as Batin 
Alam had done, into five colomies, to 
each of which he gave chiels, who 
were lo continue his vassals, A long 
time after the death of Meragalange 
the Battacks again returned to in- 
vade the peninsula, and Batin Xangei- 
besi, or Claws of lron, then goyvern- 
ing, was cowpletely driven back, he 
and his, inte the interior, ‘This 
second invasion, which was the last, 
brings us I think to the period of 
which | spoke at the commencement 
of this notice, Che Mantras, who ap to 
this time had practised the religion of 
Rajah Brahil, then knew how to read 
and to write, as I said when speaking of 
their religion.- 

The feeling of modesty how- 
ever feeble among the savages of the 
Peninsula, and with the Mantras 
and Jacoous in particular, is neverthe- 
Jess very differently developed than 
ameng the peopie of the greater parts 
of Australiasia, who they say do not 

even feel, in the heart of the civilisation 
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Which increases day by day among the 
colonists, the necessity of any cover- 
ing whatever. With the Mantras 
there is nothing fixed or determined 
by usage as to their costume, they 
eover themselves as best.they can, and 
this I believe isthe only and necessary: 
rule. %In their forests, the men always 
wear a covering round their waists. 
The children of both ages. until five or 
six years ofage, go almost quite na- 
ked.—the little boys up to seven or 
eight years. The women, always wear 
a sarong, a Malayan garment, which 
covers the entire body from below the 
knee, to above the breast. ‘he holiday 
garb tothe men, is a daju or frock 
dress, and a coloured handkerchief 
wrapped round the head—The females 
take considerable care of their hair, 
which they gather up on the top 
of their head like the Malays, and 
plait it in the sbape of a crown; all 
around this crown they pass pins of 
gold, or more often of brass; on holi- 
days, they place round this crown 
flowers and yung leaves of trees. 
The parents pierce large holes in the 
ears of the little girls to receive gold 
hanging earrings;—if they cannot 
procure earrings they fill these holes 
by strips of Banana leaf rolled upin a 
spiral shape, or more often by a piece 
of wood carved in a cylindrical form, 
Another ornament of the women ig 
the Malay Pinding, «large plate of 
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gold, of an oval form, which with therr 
serves as a waist band; large pieccs of 
gold, very thin, wrought into the form 
of bracelets complete their toile. — 
these are called giangs by the Malays, 
From tie neck of the children are sus- 
pended necklaces wiih a mixed 
collection of Monkeys bones, the 
teeth of Bearsor ‘ligers, also coine, 
shells &c. This necklace is not only an 
ornament, but is also a talisman and 
a preventative against disease. 

These Wanderiug tribes, living al- 
most from day to day, do not give them- 
selves, like us, either the time or the 
trouble to construct large houses, 
agreeable, commodious, aud substan- 
tial ; they scarcely keep out the rain, 
and are open to every wind, most fre- 
quently having neither doors nor 
windows. To form an idea ot the huta 
of these savages, and I speak of the best 
of them:—figure to yourself nine posts, 
of which six are shorter thay ihe three 
others by about a third, strongly plant- 
ed in the earth in three rows, the long 
posts inthe centre row ; those posts are 
united to one another at the top by 
transverse and lateral pieces, tied to- 
gether by means of rattans ; upon these 
pieces, they place shingles to sustain 
the roof, whichis made of leaves; for 
the floor, which is generally elev ated 
several feet above the earth, they 
place, some laths which they cover 
with the bark of trees; the sides are 
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more or less covered in, by leaves or 
bark. However poor may be the bute 
of the Mantras, those of the Jacoons 
are still more simple; it is customary 
with them to pereh their domicile on 
the trees at an elevation of 25 to 35 feet 
frum the ground; they are more com- 
monly however only 20 feet from the 
earth and ‘’re ascended by means of a 
ladder; even their dogs accustom them- 
selves to this kind of geriel mansion. 
Those of the tribe who do not havea 
taste for ‘these dwellings, cousteuct 
their buts, 3 or 4 feet from the yround. 
As with the Mantras, the first storey 
forms the dwelling, and it is here that 
they sleep and eat. At the side is their 
fire place which is always lighted to 
keep away the musquitos which infest 
the forest ;—on the second storey they 
keep in security their arms, their pro- 
visions, and cooking utensils. 
Our savages eat all that falls into 
their hands. bears, monkeys, squirrels, 
rats, stags, birds, roots and tubercles 
wiich the earth produces in abundance. 
—such ax the dadis or sweet potatoe ; 
fruits, such as Banana, the Sugar-cane 
which satisfies their thirst, as well as 
nourishes them. The maize and rice 
which they cultivate, can only support 
them fur four months in the year. To 
cultivate rice on the mountains it is 
necessary to cat dowa the forest, to 
‘barn it, and then to sow, which de- 
mands more labour than they require 
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to spend iu hunting iu the forest, where 
perhaps, too, they may find fruits or 
other things The hunt of the Mon- 
key and the Squirrel pleases the sava- 
ges more than anything else, and they 
give themselves to it with ardour; 
their fatigues and labour they count as 
nothing if they can capture their prey, 
which they distribute, part to their 
parents, part to their relations, and 
part to their friends, who come to the 
feast ; if they are juined by no one they 
hasten to cut up their prey, after hav- 
ing burnt the hair, to throw the pieces 
into afrying pan where it is cooked, 
and when ready each to devour silently 
jn the shade the portion which he 
has seized. | 
Suctr is the life of these Savages. If 
it be incontestibly true that the civili- 
zed man, las by his intelligence many 
advantages over the savage, it must 
/also be admitted that the -savage has 
advantages in many other respects. 
The savage can find enough to ap- 
_ pease his hunger and quench his thirst, 
where the civilized man wonld exhaust 
‘himself in fruitless search, and pe- 
rish from inanition. The Savage who 
‘wanders in the Forest, obliged as he 
may be to struggle against cold, hun- 
ger, and thirst, employs all his time 
»and all the resources ‘of his intelli- 
‘gence, to hunting or fishing, It is 
with this! object, that he bends, the 
tree to the shape of a bow; that from 
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the holfow bamboo he makes himself 
4 weapon quite as effective as our fire- 
arms, aud by which, armed with a 
poisoned arruw, he arresis in its ra- 
pid course the stag which flies before 
hiw,—and pierces in its flight the bird 
which seeks a refuge in the high air; 
it is with this light arrow that he kills 
the squirrels and the monkeys which 
amuse themselves on the summits of 
the trees. Again, by means of a ham- 
boo, shaped like a spear, fixed to the 
end ofa branch bent and tied down 
like a bow, he constructs a trap by 
which is entangled the imprudent am- 
mal, that eats away the spring or catch 
aud permits the bow to resume its 
natural position, The annimal dies, 
and the savage, joyous and triumphant, 
carries his prey upon his glhoulders, 
regains his village and shares it with 
his family. 

In a condition of civilization, on the 
contrary, man gives himself no dif- 
ficulty in the satisfying of his bodily 
wants; sure of finding in the fields 
which he cultivates, o: the flocks 
which he feeds, an abundant supply, 
he allows his faculties to soar to things 
jhigh and imaginative. In place 
ofa but, he builds himself a gorgeous 
palace, and not content with the pro- 

ucts of his own ciimate, he goes into 
the countries of strangers, exchanges 
his merchandize for new produce, 
and thus establishes commerce,—the 
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source both of good and of evil. With 
the riches of commerce, and the ease 
which it brings, the civilized man, bav- 
ing nothing further to desire for the 
body, turns his attention to another 
aim; he begins to cultivate his intel- 
ligence, and enlarges the sphere of his 
knowledge, while the savage is occu. 
pied in procuring for himself his piti- 
ful noarishment, And then by a skill as 
certain as itis beautiful, civilized man 
begins to fix his thoughts upon paper, 
to convey them to his descendants ; by 
this means, if guided by religion, he 
bequeaths te posterity master-pieces 
of eloquence and of pvetry from which 
each day we procure a pleasure both 
gweet and pure. 

The principal weapons of the Man- 
tras are the spear, the parang (a kind 
of sword) the Aris (dagger) and the 
sumpitan. The last instrument, called 
tomeang by the Savages,is a hollow 
tube five or six feet long made of two 
bambous, one inside ofthe other. The 
outer bamboo is ornamented by figures 
and is generally colored dark at the 
extremity and white towards the 
mouth piece. Into the bore of the innér 
bamboo, at the mouth piece, is placed 
an arrow several inches long, a small 
piece of wad is then placed behind ft, 
and by a strong puff of the breath the 
arrow is sent some fifty or sixty yards. 
The points of these arrows are gene- 
rally poisoned by means of a juice 
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called Aipo batang got from a tree, 
and which is very fatal; Monkeys, 
squirrels, and birds,'die from its effect 
in two or three minutes; its effect is 
doubtful upon man. The savages do 
not give themselves the troubie to cut 
out the piece of skin which may be 
pricked by the arrow, and which has 
a Blightly bluish appearance. 

Gifted with a good disposition, sim- 
ple and artless, the Mantras havea 
pleasing manner; they are inoffensive, 
and their faces at once create a con- 
fidence in the heart of the European, 
which he does not always extend to 
the Malay. The European, ou his side, 
is sure to gain their confidence in a 
short time if he shows himself good, 
kind, and easy of access, and appears 
to take an interest in them. Timid, 
diffident, and conceited, they are natu- 
rally not communicative, and appear 
to ignore the sweets of fiiendship. 
With them, each lives as if there was 
no other person in the world but him- 
self, and takes very little heed of what 
his neighbour, who his often his re- 
lation, docs. Like mcst Asiatics, the 
Mantras are indifferent, indolent, lazy, 
fond of sleep, not very brave, and not 
anxious to improve their condition of 
life. Ifthey know the advantages of 
a better condition, they have not ener< 
gy enough to take the means to obtain 
it ; hence their miserable condition on a 
fruitful soil which only demands care to 
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be made fruitful, If they have to go 
into the forest, they change their lazy 
character and become brave ; alone, 
with no’other weapons than a sumpi- 
fan, a pick, and a dagger, hung to 
their waistband, they peuetrate into 
the depths of the Forests, wandering 
in solitude, and there spending entire 
days and nights. At other times, with 
a torch in hand, a man, a woman, or 
even a child, fear not to traverse the 
lonely forest to reach a village in search 
of tobacco or betel. 

The Mantras are naturally peaceabie, 
and the least dispute among them oc- 
casions them to separate from one ano- 
ther and seek other hunting grounds, 
they having very little attachment to 
the soil. It is this inconstant humour, 
fickle and errratic, together with a mix- 
ture of fear, timidity, and diffidence, 
that lies at the bottom of their charac- 
ter; they seem alwavs to think that 
they would be better in any other 
place than in the one they occupy at 
the time. ~Like Children, their actions 
seem to be rarely guided by reflection, 

_and they almost always act impulsively. 
Liberty seems to be to them a neces- 
sity of their very existence, and they 
ure most jealous of their independ- 
ence. Under no controul in their 
forests, they rarely listen to advice if 
their minds are made up. 

_ The Mantras are, as I have said, 
proud, timid, diffident, suspicious,— 
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sharing little confidence between one 
auother ; they are alive to reproach, are 
susceptible and jealous; they tell no 
lies as other Asiatics, who lie, when they 
ean gain by doing so, without. them- 
selves cousidering it as any sin at all. 

The Mantras are of a joyful dispo- 
sition. There are two periods in the 
year, during which they lay aside all 
work and abandon themselves to their 
favorite games and pastimes ;—in 
August after they have sown the rice, 
and in January when they have reap- 
ed it, 

It.is during these two.months they ar- 
gayest; each family gives a festival af- 
ter having gathered the rice, at which 
not only the men women and childe 
ren take part, but also their favourite 
Monkeys and Dogs. To co nothing, 
to eat well, and to sleep well, is the 
greatest happiness to which these 

eople aspire. On these days of re- 
joicing, two men, armed with long 
swords of wood, engage in mock fight; 
advance, retire, thrust, guard, and 
make ludicrous gestures and  con- 
tortions ; at other times they simu- 
latea hunt of Monkeys. The prin- 
cipal games are those of piro- 
quet, and raga,—something like our 
game of fuot ball. The month of Ja- 
nuary, which is also a season of gaiety 
aud amusement, is the one in which 
thev give themselves over to the 
enjoyment of music. At that sea- 
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son, the wind blows very strong, 
and the Mantras place on the topa 
of the highest trees in the forests, 
long bamboos with splits of different 
size between the knots, and the wind, 
passing through these splits, produces 
musical sounds of various tone, the 
stronger the wind blows and _ the 
longer the bamboo, the londer is 
the music. At other times they make 
a kind of fife, with small pipes of bam- 
boo, which they also place on the 
tops of the trees in the style of a 
weather cock, The sounds produced 
by these instruments, heard far away, 
create in the soul of the lonely travel- 
ler something mournful, at the same 
time that they make him hope toreach, 
in the neighbourhood, a house where 
he can quench his thrist and rest his 
weary limbs ; others make from the 
young bamboo a sort of flute, little 
different from our own, from which 
they draw sounds gay and joyous or 
tender and plaintive. The favourite 
imstrument among the womenis a 
sort of guitar called manti—in prac- 
ticed hands it gives forth sweet and 
varied music. The violin or as the 
Mantras call it Biola produces a mu- 
sic which is not displeasing. The 
Mantras like almost all other savages 
are glven to strong drinks and not 
unfrequently imbibe more than they 
can comfertably stand. A good many 
of them have learned to smoke opium 
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from the Malays or Chinege—but very 
few of them are professional smokers, 
and they generally give it up before 
marriage. However poor, the Man- 
tras are great gamblers, their women 
abandon themselves to it with passion, 
and several of them have contracted 
debts of a considerable amount in pro- 
portion to their means. 

Certain writers, from not having care- 
fally studied those savage tribes whose 
customs they have desired to relate to 
us, picture them to us as having pre 
served their primitive innocence in- 
tact; and there are even those who 
state that they have never remarked, 
among the tribes which they have vi- 
sited, any indication of sin. Lam sure 
that a mere intimate study of their 
customs, and a better knowledge of 
their language, would have proved to 
them how necessary even for their phy- 
sical welfare, was the introduction of 
Christianity.—If | had been hurried in- 
to writing an account of the Mantras I 
should probably have/passed upon them 
a judgment similar to that which other 
writers have passed upon other savage 
tribes. A longer sojourn, however, 
among these wandering tribes, has 
taught me that from among carnal sins 
they only exclude one, viz Rape. Di- 
vorce is usual among them, and allow- 
ed by law; they frequently marry with- 
out previously knowing one another, 
and live together with out loving. Is 
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it then astonishing that they part with 
out regret, and that Divorce is fre. 
quent among them ?; it is! nothing rare 
to meet individuals who have married 
40 or 50 different times. Aceording to 
their customs, divorce, to be legitimate, 
must he by the consent of both par- 
ties ;—if the divorce is provoked by the 
husband he is bound by usage to re- 
turn the woman tothe hands of lier 
family, and to pay an idemnity to 
her nearest relations; then he goes 
away for a time, at the end of which he 
returns toseck her, lives withher again 
as if nothing had happened, and then 
he quits her for good, telling her she is 
free to contract a new marriage. 

Having more wives than one at atime 
is prohibited, and very few aet eontra- 
ry to this Jaw, Let us say something 
wow aa to the customary ceremonies 
at the births, marriages, and deaths 
of these people, 

The children of the Mantras are de- 
livered and cared for in the usual 
manner; afew days after birth, the 
liead of the child is shaved ;—it is not 
the object of any superstition that the 
child should be able to distinguish its: 
father and mother. If the child is iil, 
they rub it with lime and kouniat, a 
kind of Saffron. As to the mother she 
remains in the house several days after 
her confinement ; when she is strong 
enough to resume the ordinary occu- 
pations of the household, she must first 
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purify herself by bathing, and by do- 
ing 80, she acquives the right to re-ap- 
ear. 

The most remarkable period in the 
life of a Savage, is marriage, which can- 
not be contracted within the fortieth 
degree of relationship.—Tle day of the 
nuptials arrives, and the guests meet in 
the appuinted place. When all are as- 
sembled, and all ready, the bride and 
bridegroom are led by one of the old 
men of the tribe, towards a circle more 
or Jess great, according to the presum- 
ed strength of the intended pair; the 
girl runs round first, and the young man 
pursues a short distance behind; if he 
succeed in reaching her and retaining 
her, she becomes his wife; if not, he 
loses all claims to her. At other times, 
a larger field is appointed for the trial, 
and they pursue one another in the 
forest. The race, according to the 
words of the chronicle, “ is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong” but 
to the young man who has had the good 
fortune to please the intended bride. 
_ Chance has destined me, in the 
course of my travels through the Pe- 
ninsula, to be present at several Man- 
tras marriages, and I will give an 
exact description of what I have 
seen: The bride, who was clothed by 
her companious in her finest at- 
tire, was conducted to the centre of the 
assembly, where she took her place 
close to her future husband, who, 
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bowing, saluted each member of the 
atsembly, shaking hands with each 
in turn, According to custom the 
three chiefs made speeches upon the 
obligations of matrimony—and did 
not forget to tell, that in return for 
the submission that the wife owes to 
the husband, the husband should be 
punetual day by day to supply her with 
hetel to eat and tobacco tosmoke. The 
Juru Crack, (one of the 3 chiefs), who 
conducted the marriage, demanded the 
guarantees of their union which was 
about to be completed; the bride and 
bridegroom having not the wherewithal 
to satisfy the demand, they addressed 
themselves to me, and I gave them two 
handkerchiefs which were thankfully 
accepted. A plate containing small 
packages of rice wrapped up in Ba- 
nana leaves having been presented, 
the husband offered one to his future 
wife, who shewed herself eager to ac- 
cept it, and ate it; she then in her turn 
gave some to her husband, and they 
afterwards both assisted in distributing 
them to theother membersof the assem- 
blage. The Juru Crack having received 
from the husband aring, returned it to 
him and he then placed it on the 
finger of the left band of his future 
wife.—The bride having also received 
a ring from the Peru Crack, placed it 
upon the finger of the right hand of 
her husband :—the marriage was then 
completed, and copious plates full of 
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rive with vegetables havingbeen served 
round, all set to work to satisfy their 
appetite—I remarked that the bride 
and bridegroom ate from one dish, 


At the death of a savage.—The body 
is enveloped in a white sheet, and ba- 
thed for the first time; it remaingin this 
condition till the friends of the deceas- 
ed have time to arrive, when itis bath- 
ed again, and then carried by 2 friends 
to the grave. The other friends and 
relations either follow or go in ad- 
vance of the cortege. Arrived at the 
place of burial, the deceased is depo- 
sited in a tomb dug in a lonely place, 
sometimes in a reclining position, 
sometimes standing, and sometimes 
sitting.—If it is a child, in the two 
last pesitions and with the face to the 
East, and if an adult person, the face 
to the west. At the side of the de- 
ceased is placed a spear and a parang, 
and generally some rice, some dishes, 
and some old clothes; near to the . 
tomb are often planted flowers and 
fruit trees, and this they say is the 
ancient custom of their fore-fathers. 
At the foot of the tomb a fire is burnt 
for three days, after which no more 
visits are paid to it. The Mantras do 
not] wear any sign of mourning, and 
deaths are rarely wept over. The 
house of the deceased is abandoned 
by his survivors, and generally the 
entire village emmigrates. ‘T'he day 
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of the death of a savage is generally 
one of sorrow, 

Led into error by the savings of the 
Mantras themselves, and of other per- 
sons, I had thouglt that this people 
night be of the number of those 
who, some travellers say, live without 
the knowledge of a God; this, however 
appeared to me incredible. Though 
men, I thought, might not have made 
for themselves a code of religion to be 
accepted by the nation aad to express 
their beliet in ceremonies and sacred 
forms, still it did not follow that they 
had no idea or no appreciation of a 
Divinity—no feeling which, frum time 
to time,should draw their souls towards 
the great creative principle. A greater 
knowledge of their language, and a 
longer sojourn in their forests, proved 
to me that I had not wrongly conjec- 
tured.—I was agreeably surprised that 
not only had they an idea of a Divini- 
ty, but that. at the moment when a man 
passes from this life to eternity, they in - 
voked God, and what surprised me stil 
more called upon our Lord Jesus Clirist. 
It is the custom among those Mantras’ 
most versed in ancient tradition, to ad- 
dress God and Christ as a near friend 
iu misfortune, in these words “ Lord 
“God; Lord Jeses ifitis your wish 
“that he lives, have pity on him.” 
From that moment all  supersti- 
tion ceases; and when the disease 
has approached the fatal hour, the 
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same person,addressing himself to the 
ungel, says “Ol! thou, who art the 
“angel ofiny Father aod my Grand- 
** father, protect my friend from the evil 
* snirit and conduct him to heaven.” 
The Mantras have veither temples, 
alters, priests, nor idols, or any other 
outward indication of religion or wor- 
ship,—but it appears that at a far dis- 
tant period, they were in the habit of 
praying,—as [ have}shewn in speaking 
of their settlement in the Peninsula. 
Such at least is the tradition of all 
those to whom I have spoken, on 
the subject.—Their religious books, 
which have long siace been lost, 
appear to have been in all particulars 
according to the religion of Rajah 
Brahil (still called with the Malays Na- 
bi Isa, Tuan Isa, the Prophet Jesus, 
and the Lord Jesus.) According tosome, 
these books were lost under the reign 
of Meragalange ; at least, most agree 
that they were in existence in the time 
of Xangei-beisi ; this, however, is only a 
tradition, as at that time no one was 
able to read. The only Monument 
which then remained was the skin of a 
Biawah, (a large kind of lizard) on 
which there were characters written, 
but which no one could understend. It 
was the Batin Xangei-beisi who des- 
troyed this skin and thereby aninhila- 
ted the worship of Rajah Brahil, alle- 
ging as an excuse that that religion 
had become incompaltible with their 
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kind of life. According to others, 
Kangei-beisi respected this monument, 
which was destroyed after his 
time by a dog. ‘The possibility 
of the identity of their. religion 
with that of Jesus Christ, how- 
ever extraordinary it may at first 
appear, is nevertheless not altogether 
without foundation ; for “it is now 
proved without a doubt, that the 
Christian religion had been intro- 
duced into China in the 7th century. 
Jt is further proved that towards 
the 13th Century, during nearly a 
hundred years, there was a mutnal ex- 
change of Ambassadors and Treaties 
between Rome and Pekin. Té is not, 
therefore, impossible that the Sa- 
vages, climbing over the Mountains 
of the Peninsula, had obtained a know- 
ledge of our Holy religion from the 
Missionaries Rome had sent from time 
to time to the Mongal and Tartary 
Prinees.—One of our young priests, M. 
Crick, haslately related that the savages 
of Assam regard the Cross, which they 
engrave upon their foreheads, as neces- 
sary to their ascension to Heaven, 
“There isa God the Mantras say, 
spiritual, good, all powerful and erea- 
tive, who resides in the heavens; this 
God, whom they call Allah, Tuan 
Allah, and Lord God, has created Rajah 
Brahil, of the same essence as Him- 
self, and the first after Him: he has 
authority from God over men, and is 
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therefore called Rajah Brahil or the 
King Brahil* By the express order 
otf God, Rajah Brahil created in hea- 
vens Adam and Eve, and animals and 
plants. Adam and Eve obtained a 
numerous posterity, numbering exactly 
six thousand six hundred and sixty six 
persons, aud Rajah Brahil, represent- 
ed to God, that the room which he had 
allotted them in heavenhad now become 
too small to contain them all, God 
then ordered Rajali Brahil to create a 
world; and as there was yet none, God, 
say they, who had power to do any- 
thing, gave to Rajah Brahil the 
material for a world of the size of a 
walnut. Rajah Brahil having taken 
it said “ Koun Jaouhat hon semat se- 
mat balita jadikan Alah Alah tindiri 
sindiri uta” and the world was en- 
larged “ Koumbanglah dyadi.” God 
having afterwards ordered the wing- 
ed Simerani to go and view the 
Universe ; Simerani, with his rapid 
wings, flew over ethereal space and lit 
upon the earth which was still soft, 
viewed it, and then returned vo hea- 
ven. 

Rajah Brahil having descended in 
his turn, viewed and admired his work, ~ 


* All endeavours to arrive at the proper singi. 
fication of Rejah Brabil have been useless, per- 
haps we should translate Rajah Hrahil as Rajah 
Ibrani, King of the Jews. Io Mantra ag in the 
reat of the Peninsula, the first aud last lettara of 
the word almays vary. 
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and returned to Heaven. Simerani, 
which the Mantras call the bird of the 
good God, isa small red and yellow 
bird, whichitisasin to kill, Then by 
his order, the fishes, birds, plants and 
animals descended from Heaven one 
by one. Man only had multiplied, 
and Rajah Brahil had created only 
one pair of each kind of the other ani- 
mais To this period doubtless, in con- 
formity with other traditions, we must 
fix the descent of the first Batin and of 
his wife, who charmed with the bean- 
ties of the river of Jolore fixed there 
their residence. So, according to 
the Mantras God creates the firma- 
meut in the first place, then Ra- 
jah Brahil by his order created all 
things that desend from on high. The 
Mantras like the Malays believe in 
good as in bad angels, and say that 
each man is accompanied by one good 
and one bad angel. They believe in 
the mortality of the soul, in the end of 
the world, in the last judgment, in 
Paradise and Hell, and even in a sort 
of Purgatory;—in the following man- 
ner:— 

The human race having ceased to 
live, a great wind will rise accom- 
panied by rain, the waters will des 
eend with rapidity, lightning will fill 
the space all around, and the moun- 
tains will sink down ; then a great 
heat will succeed; there will be no 
more night and the earth will wither 
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hike the grass in the fieid; God 
will then come down surrounded 
by an immense whirlwind of flame 
ready to consume the universe. But 
God will first assemble the souls of the 
sinners, burn them tor the first time 
and weigh. them, after having collected 
their ashes by means of a fine piece of 
linen cloth called Kain Kaseh. Those 
who will have thus passed the first 
time through the furnace without 
having been purified, will be suc- 
cessively burned and weighed for 
seven times, when all those souls which 
have been purified will go to Hea- 
ven to enjoy with Rajah Brahil the 
happiness of Heaven, and those that 
cannot be purified, that is to say the 
souls of great sinners, such as homi- 
cides anil those who have been guilty 
of rape, will be cast into Hell, where 
they will suffer the torments of fla- 
mes in company with devils—there 
will be Tigers and serpents in Well to 
torment the damned. Lastly God hay- 
ing taken a light from hell will close the 
portals and then set fire to the earth. 
Such is the belief of the Mantras ba- 
sed on the traditions of their fathers. 
Error is certainly mixed up with many 
Christian traths, but where they have 
learnt those truths | cannot say, am 
certain, however, that they have not 
done so from the Malays, for they do 
not recognise Mahommed asa Prop het 
or envoye of God, and give the first place 
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to Rajah Brahil, whom many as | 
have said, call Tuan Isa, the Lord 
Jesus,—and it is evident that many 
ofthe characteristics of Rajah Brahil, 
apply to Christ only. 

The Mantras believe that there eve- 
ry where exists a demon,—in the air 
which they breathe, in the land which 
they cultivate, in the forests which sur- 
round them, in the water which they 
drink, in the trees which they-tell aud 
iu the clefts of the rocks. According 
to them this demon is the cause of all 
evil; if they are ill, it is the demon 
which is the cause, if they suffer an 
accident it is the same demon,—hence 
the demon is called the Evil Spirit. 
The Evi) Spirit or demon being sup- 
posed to be the author of all muisfor- 
tune, all their superstitions are confined 
to enchantment.—to charms which ap- 
pease the evil spirit and render the 
most ferocious animals tame and peace- 
able. If they wish to excite carnal 
love, hatred or jealousy, they resort to 
emu or witchcraft. Convinced that 
all malady has its origin in the demon, 
they seek to appease or to constrain 
it to quit the place by silly observances 
called TZankeal; having procured 
certain herbs, aud certain roots, they 
pronouuee certain magical words, 
which they do not themselves even 
understand, then they take the medi- 
cine to the person who is ill, nea 
nied with certain injunctions; at other 
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times, they suspend from the necle 
sinall packages of safivon and (era, 
upon which they also pronounce ma- 
gieal words, these are similar to our 
own amulets aud talismans. The 
Sages and other Magicians who have 
the power to afflict men by their occult 
scieaces, do not operate upon all sorts 
of people ; there are many who by su- 
pernatural art know how to sur- 
round themselves by invisible de- 
fenee which renders these charms 
powerless, and prevents the magician 
from seeing in the water the image of 
the person whom he wishes to hurt ; 
for the magician to be able to hurt, 
a person, must be ableto see his 
image in the water, where a ze- 
phyr blows it from the direction. 
of the house where the person lives 
Generally the magician who wishes 
to injure his enemy by his diabo- 
lical art, endeavouis to procure one 
of his hairs or some other thing which 
belongs to him, be it even the remains 
of his food; on whatever he has 
procured he makes an incantation, 
and then buries objects in the earth. 
The fate falls upon the first person 
who treads upon the hidden object, 
even although the magician does not 
wish to injure him—such is the origin 
ofthe fear the savages have of their 
inagicians. 

The Mantras say that each moun- 
ain has its spirit of good or evil, and 
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is a place at which prayers can be 
advantageously offered up. The »smost 
lamious is on the summit of Mount 
jermoni in the Songie-oudyong dis- 
triet. This is avery high mountain, 
thick clouds cover its summit, and in its 
interior they say there is alake. When 
the people go to one of those praying 
places, they take with them two white 
fowls, and a little of every sort of 
food in general use; they place the 
whole in a rattan basket, which they 
suspend to atree on the highest part 
of the Mountain; they then kill one 
of the fowls and set the other at liber- 
ty, this done, in the silence of the 
heart, they address to the spirit of 
ihe Mountain all their desites, after 
which they prepare a repast, which 
they eat inthe same place. If what 
they desire does not come to pass, 
they visit the same place three suc- 
gessive times; then, if it is not yet 
crantted, they address themselves to 
the spirit of another mountain. Of all’ 
the praying places, the most fawous 
isthe rock called Batu Tra, in the 
country of Klam, where the Mantras 
have been in the habit of visiting from 
time immemorial. Such as go there, 
must not take fire with them, because 
if a spark falls upon the rock, it 
would immediately, they say, take fire 
and be consumed. On this rock grows 
a flower called Chankai which is not to 
be found any other place; the women 
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lone lave the privelege of gathering 
it; by its magic virtue they acquire 
in a very short time great celebrity, 
and are followed by an infinity of 
lovers; or if it be a mau, any number 
of sweethearts, for although the man 
cannot gather it, he may steal it. 
Proud of their liberty, and friends 
of freedom, though subjected to the 
Malays by right of conquest, they are 
ruled and governed according to their 
ancient customs by certain of their own 
chiefs who have all authority in their 
respective districts, The power of the 
Malays, over them is nominal; they 
disperse assemble, deliberate, judge 
crimes and punish culprits without 
any acknowledged control. As in an- 
cient days, the Mantras are governed 
by an old chief called Batin, or Batu 
Kapala—administrator of the laws— 
who is like the Sultan of the race; 
this Batin descends trom the Imperial 
family. Before he dies, he chooses 
his successor whois accepted and ac- 
knowledged by the nation, but he cau- 
net choose one of his’ own children, 
and must select a Prince of the blond. 
The grand Batin negociates on equal 
terms with the Malay Sultan, When he 
goes out on ceremony, he marches in 
the centre of a cortege preceded by 
a white banner. The procession is 
headed by the yellow standard bearer 
and closed by the red standard bearer. 
The grand Batin takes part in the 
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elections of the Malay chiefs of Joliol, 
Songeioujong, Jelebu, and Klam. ‘The 
new Batin is recognised by the Pangu- 
lus, or the chiefs of the Malay countries 
abovenamed. The reciprocal rights, 
however, have now nearly fallen into 
disuse. Under the Grand Batin there 
are several inferior chiefs, who are 
vassals, but also called Batins. To be 
legitimate they must be named by 
tiie grand chief. The Puangulus, who 
always seek to encroach upon the rights 
of the aboriginal chiefs have arro- 
gated to themselves the right of nam- 
ing these petty chiefs. To the Grand 
Batin belongs the right to decide 
upon war or peace, and to confirm 
the judgments of the inferior Ba- 
tins. Each Batin in his district has 
the power of life or death over his sub- 
jects, a right, however, which they no 
longer exercise, Under the grand Ba- 
tin and also under the inferior Batins 
there are two other subaltern chiefs, 
the one called Jennang or viceroy, and 
the other Juror Crack, the Magistrate, 
or he who transmits the orders. Such 
is in principal the Government of the 
savages of the Peninsula—such are 
the ancient customs; but in these days, 
the different chiefs are separated, aad 
each governs the families which ga- 
ther around them, and it is only in 
very extraordinary cases that they 
meet together to deliberate. 

The Mantras, like the other wan- 
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dering tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
and the inhabitants of the Islands in 
the Indian Archipelago, have their par- 
ticular language, simple in its con- 
struction but difficult to pronounce. 
It is less clear and distinct in express- 
ing exact ideas, and the Mantras 
Christians have been the first to de- 
mand that the language of their reli- 
gious teaching should be Malay, as 
being more clear and full in expressing 
religious truths. It is therefore in Ma- 
lay we instruct them, and they all un- 
derstand it. ! 

Each tribe has a dialect of its own, 
and often so different from one another, 
that they have to employ Malay iu 
speaking to each other. Thus, a Ja- 
coon does net understand a Mantra, 
and the Mantra can with dilliculty 
comprehend a Besisi.” 

“The words which composethe Man- 
tra language may be divided who three 
classes—Sansecrit and Arabic, Malay, 
and Mantras. The Sanscrit words. 
are very little different from those 
employed in the Malay language; the 
Arabic words are more scarce, as the 
Mantras not being Mussulmen, have 
not admitted their theological, meta- 
physical, and ceremonial terms. 

The second class is composed of Ma- 
lay words, which have undergone very 
little alteration. It is difficult to say 
from whence the purely Mantras words 
are derived, unless we suppose them 
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to be part of the original Polynesian 
language—of that language which was 
formerly speken in the Indian Arehi- 
pelago, and of which we find striking 
justances of similitude throughuut Po- 
lynesia. It these pure Mantras words 
are not part of the Polynesia language, 
it is difficult lo say whence they come ; 
at least, I can offer no other conjecture 
having nothing to guide me in this sci- 
entifical search. 

Charged in 1847 by M. Boucho, 
Bishop of Atalia and Vicar Apostvlic 
of the Malay Peninsula, to open 
Catholic Mission among the Savages 
of the Interior of the Peninsula whieh 
the Revd. M. Favre had newly visited, 
IT arrived at Malacea at the close of 
the same year. M. Favre in a receat 
excursion having touched at several 
points in the South part of the Penin- 
sula, he had met several Jacoons, and 
obtained indications of the existence 
of a much larger number. 

Several days after arrival at Malac- 
ca, M. Fabre and myself, followed by 2 
Chinese and 2 Malays, undertook our 
first excursion to Mount Ophir. We 
pursued our journey as far as Segamat 
without any result, seeing we did not 
meet a single Savage. On our return 
to Malacca, we set out again on a se- 
coud journey which was longer, more 
painful, but however more successful 
than our first; we visited Johole, 
Rombeau, Songei-oudjong and Jele- 
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hou, At Songei-oudjong, we found a 
number of Savages, come to assist at 
the nuptials of a son of the Pangulu 
of Songei-oudjong. On our return 
from this second expedition, the priu- 
cipal incidents of which I have re- 
counted elsewhere, I fixed my abode 
upon the territory of the Company, in 
au place three leagues distant from 
Malacca, in the midst of a forest not 
far from a Malay village called Roum- 
bia. In February 1848 I commeuced 
my establishment which [ named 
Dousoun Maria or village of Mary. 
On the 14th December of the same 
year, my worthy Bishop having come 
to visit ne, lie baptised 23 persons—on 
the 16th January 1849 I baptised seve- 
ral others myself. The total number in 
May 1851 was $8. I was obliged to re- 
turn to France, to recover from the fe- 
ver of the woods and and a chronic 
dysentery. J left the Reverend Messrs. 
Maistre and Leturou, to complete the 
Church, of which | had gathered to- 
gether the materials according to the 
late instructions I had received. God 
havingrestored me my health, I return- 
ed to Malacea in March 1856 and arriv- 
ed in the midst of my good Savages, of 
whom [ was happy to find the num- 
ber considerably increased, I also at 
this time made acquaintance of the 
colleague, who M. Boucho, had sent 
me. Some months afterwards, M. 
Contant and myself baptized a number 
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of new converts. Shorlly after this, 
being again attacked with my for- 
mer malady, 1 was obliged once 
more to quit my dear flock, In Janu- 
ary 1854. M. Bourrelier having been 
sent to fill my place, was himself 
attacked by tle fever of the woods 
which carried him to the grave, after 
a sojourn of a vear and few months, 
Health having returned to me in the 
interval, [ again returned to my post 
to replace the worthy Brother whom 
death had carried away. Thank God 
my health has been very good since 
that time—23rd December 41355. 
Messrs. Bourrelier and Contant were 
successful in increasing the number of 
our converts and had established a 
school for both the girls and the boys. 
These schools are now my chief con- 
solation; the children whom we are 
obliged to feed and clothe owing to 
the poverty of their parents, and the 
distance which they live from us, 
are very well disciplined, and are 
fast losing the wandering disposition 
’ which characterises their parents. Se- 
veral can read perfectly, and the 
more advanced I have commenced 
to teach arithmetic. They can 
sing at Mass, and know several 
French and Malay canticles,—most 
of the little girls can sew pretty well. 
The total nuinber of Mantras baptis- 
‘ed up to the present time (1857) is 370, 
of which number 65 are dead, Seve- 
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ral families have gone away from us, 
from incoustancy and other causes ; 
but, itis to be hoped that the number of 
deserters will with time be diminished. 
By far the greater part are faithful 
and appear attached to their religion. 
Though our success has been compara- 
tively insignificant, still it is very con- 
soling and pleasing when compared to 
some of the Catholic Missions in Mer- 
gui, Siam, and Cochin China, OurChris- 
tian Mantras have entirely thrown 
aside their superstitions, and their Pa- 
gan customs. to adopt the habits and 
jaith of Christians; they have also 
lost that savage and wandering dis- 
position which characterised them, aod 
have become civilized, intelligent, and 
less timid and diffident ;—many have 
commenced to cultivate gardens and 
fruit trees, aud several have got 
pigs and buffulves, Though we have 
not yet been able to get them to 
cultivate rice fields, we hope, however, 
that they will soon do so, for it is cer- 
tain that by far the largest number 
are attached to our Establishment, 
round which the forest is diminishing 
day by day, and it is evident if they 
wish to remain with us, they must cul- 
tivate rice fields, without which they 
will be forced for a considerable time 
in the year to separate from us. If 
we can succeed in this, as I have rea- 
son to believe we will, the cause is 
definitely gained. Our object in call- 
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ing the Malays to us, is not siniply to 
baptise them; we wish also to civilise 
them, to render them steady, to fix 
them to the soil by making them cul- 
tivators and proprietors ; and thus place 
them beyond the most pressing wants 
of life, and make them Christians, 
strong and firm in their faith.” 


Dousoun Maria, 
Ist November, 1897. | 
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Anourt six months ago, we produced 
a translation of a pamphlet, written in 
French by Father Borie of the Ca- 
tholic Mission in Malacea, which gave 
a very interesting account of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Malayan Pen- 
insula, and which we hope proved 
interesting to our readers. It will be 
remembered by those who read the 
translation, that a previous narrative 
was referred to, as having been written 
by Father Borie on the same subject. 
As itis much to be desired that the 
very fullest information should be ob- 
tained on all matters relating to the 
present condition and ancient legends 
of these people, we have procured this 
original narrative. It appears in the 
Paris ZL’? Univers of the 9th, and 40th 
August 1853, in the form of a letter 
addressed by Father Borie to the head 
of the Catholic Mission. We proceed 
tu give a trans'ation of it. 

Reverend Sir,—Being desirous to 
correspond to the high and kind in- 
terest which, in your solicitude, you 
hear to our dear missions of the far- 
thest East, especially to that of the 
wild tribes of the Malayan Peninsula, 
I will trace out for you, as briefly as 
possible, an esquisse of the origin, 
habits and traditions of these nomade 
tribes, which have, up to the present 
day, remained unknown to Christian 
and scientific Europe. The task, or 
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rather the duty which I impose upon 
myself towards you, will be so much 
the more easy to fulfil as I have, for 
several years, lived among them and 
nearly as they live themselves. I have 
had during that time sufficient leisure 
to study and know ther. Trying to 
make myself all to all, that I might 
gain all to Jesus Christ, I used, ac- 
companied by my good people, to climb 
the highest mountains, wade rivers 
and marshy places, and go through 
the plains and forests: at night, in 
the forest I pitched my tent by their 
tents, there I slept and took rest from 
my fatigues: there also I questioned 
them on the habits and customs of 
their tribes: then I listened with 
pleasure to what the ancients of the 
tribe related to me of their traditions 
and religious belief or as to the origin — 
and end of the world, and future life. 

As a traveller, wishing to describe 
the habits of the inhabitants of a far 
distant town, begins with describing 
the envirous of the town, then the 
town itself, and afterwards the habits 
of its people; in the same manner, I 
will first offer you some remarks on 
the Malayan Peninsula and the foreign 
inhabitants it contains; and I will af- 
terwards speak to you of its aborigines.* 
_ The Malayan Peninsula or Malay- 

* Vide, Straits Tirmos 21st February 1863. 
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sia, known vaguely in ancient times 
under the name of the golden Cher- 
sonesus, is situated at the southern 
extremity of India, beyond the Gan- 
ges; in that part of Asia called Indo- 
China. This Peninsula extends from 
the lst to the llth? lat. North: it is 
connected with the continent by the 
isthmus of Kraw, about thirty leagues 
in breath. The breath of the Penin- 
sula itself, in its widest ‘part, is fron 
45 to 50 leagues ; its length gis from 
230 to 260 leagues. On the confines 
of Asia and Oceanica, it joins India to, 
China. 

‘To day more than ever, {the Ma- 
layan Peninsula is the general rendez- 
vous of all the nations of the globe. 

lt is an immense emporium, where 
are exchanged the treasures of Asia 
aud the spices of Oceanica against the 
products and money of Europe and 
America, It is a central point, where 
people of all climates and colors, though 
differing in their habits and languages, 
pitch their tents, mix aud unite toge- 
ther and even fraternize in the hope 
of lucre. Besides the English, French, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Ita- 
lians, Belgians, Dutch, Danes and 
Russians, we see among its inhabitants 
Americans, Jews, Persians, Arabians, 
Armenians, Indians from all parts of 
Zndia, Chinese, Siamese, Annamites, 
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Burmese, Bugis, Javanese, and other 
people from every part of Oceanica. 

A chain of mountains crosses the 
territury fof the Peninsula from one 
part to the other, and seems to bea 
continuation of the one which begins 
in Assam and ends without interrup- 
tion at point Romania, in the Straits 
of Sinagpore, which is the farthest ex- 
tremity of southern Asia, ,From these 
mountains. some of which are greatly 
elevated, ‘flow, on both sides several 
navigable rivers and rivulets which 
fertilize the Country and would adimi- 
rably help the peop'e in exporting their 
products to the cvast und the markets 
of Europeans, and thus would become 
to them an {in exhaustible source of 
riches, ‘if they knew how to use this 
treasure nature has placed at their 
disposal. The spirited traveller, who 
wanders in these immense deserts, 
meets now and then, at a far distance 
from each other, some picturesque 
scenes, Which, by agreeably pleasing 
his sight, make him forget the fatigues 
he has experienced toclimb the moun- 
taing, Wade therivers and marshy places 
with which the country ‘abounds, and 
run through the immense forest, which 
no road crosses,—pleasures {however 
which the-traveller buys at the price 
of his blood which is unmercifully and 
abundantly sucked by the leeches of 
the marshy places and forest. The 
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heart of the Peninsula is entirely co- 
vered with primitive forests, where 
brambles, thorns, trees, heaps of logs 
strewed one upon another, roote en- 
twining each other in sucha way as 
sometimes to render the way impassi- 
ble ; in other parts, it is only with the 
help of a parang or a hand axe, with 
which the guides arm 'themselves,'that 
one succeeds in making his way through 
the thickness of the jungle. To these 
difficulties of travelling, without men- 
tioning the danger from the Serpents, 
Elephants, Rhinocores, Bears, Leo- 
paids, Tigers and from the Malays 
themselves, often more dangerous than 
the tigers, one must add the difficulty 
of finding faithful guides, sufficiently 
courageous to introduce the European 
into the inteterior of the country, and 
bearers or coolies sufficiently strong 
to support the fatigues of a journey 
which offers. nothing but harassing 
dangers; and finally the large ex- 
pene, especially for the purse ofa 
Missionary like myself, which is neces - 
sitated by the excursion, even ofa few 
days, in the interior, Though the 
Malays exercise hospitality towards 
their own tribes and people of their 
religion, and that this hospitality has 
become asa law among themselves, 
yet, the European must provide for 
himself and followers, not only a 
blanket and a mat for his bed, but piso 
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rice, dried fish, salt, oil &c., in a 
word, all that he foresges to be requir- 
edduring his journey, even cvoking 
utensils. 

Agreeahly to this exposé, you will 
easily understand, how it is that so 
few (travellers, up to the present day, 
have ventured to penetrate into the 
interior of the peninsula. In 1644 a 
Dutch Governor, named Van Siiet,. 
tried, without success, to make a de- 
tachment of Soldiers go through a part 
ofit. In 1/45, a certain gentleman 
named } Van der Putlen undertook 
to go to Mount Ophir, called by the 
Malays Gunong Ledang, situate at 
the source of the River Muar, at the 
South east of Malacca aud not in the 
North as wany geographers have 
erroneously, one after another, asser- 
ted: but as soun as the intrepid tra- 
veller had landed, he saw himself 
abandoned by his followers, who left 
him one afcer another; thus seeing 
himself alone, he was obliged to put 
back and could not complete his in- 
tended travel. Since that time, a few 
tourists more fortunate than he, have 
succeeded in ascending this high 
mountain, the peak of which is denud- 
ed of any trees. In several parts of 
this mountain, grow the tulip, the 
violet, the cypress and other plants 
which indicate cooler temperature. 
Elephants, Wild Boars and Tigers de 
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not go upte the summit. The longest 
travel undertaken, up to the present 
day, in the peninsula, has been effec- 
ted jatterly by Catholic Missionaries, 
In 1846 the Revd. Father Favre visi- 
ted, on the Western Coast, all the 
country between Singapore and Ma- 
jacca. In 1847 1 joined him and we 
went as far as Mount Ophir and Se- 
gamat. In August and September of 
the same year, we went through the 
district of Johole, Rum bow, Soongey 
Oodjong and Jelebou. In 1849, fol- 
lowed by two Chinese and two Man- 
tras only, | went as far as the midst of 
the peninsula. I visited the Batin, 
the great chief of the wild tribes, who 
resides in the plain of Ooloo, in thao 
district of Joompol. On my way up 
I passed over the Mountains of Johole, 
Muar, and Joompol. On my return, 
taking, a circuitous route around these 
mountains, I visited Serimenanit, 
Trachee and Rumbow. 

Though extremely favored by na- 
ture, the peninsula has few inhabi- 
tants, and consequently is little cul- 
tivated; you find here and there in 
the valleys a fewpaddy fields, border- 
ed by Cocoanut and Betenlut trees 
and some other fruit trees, overshad- 
ing some humble huts. The only 
localities “the chiefs of the several 
districts reside in, compose villages of 
from 50 to 100 huts: these villages 
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are situate on rivers, which generally 
give their names to the country; or 
on delightful plains, surrounded with 
high Mountains: yet it would be 
extremely easy, with a littl energy 
and goodwill on their part, to cultivate 
on Hills, Nutmeg trees, Cloves and 
Pepper; In the plains, Sugar Cane; 
in marshy places, rice, by ‘draining 
out the places which require it and 
carrying the superabundance of wa- 
ter to other parts where it is too 
rearce, JI have seen only in two or 
three places works of some extent un- 
dertaken with this view. 

The Malay, lazy by nature and 
inclination, will always prefer a life 
of privations to a comfortable one, 
when it is necessary fur him to 
purchase comfurt by continual and 
regulated labour; he has not even 
the good sense to people his vast forests 
by attracting the Chinese, who yearly 
emigrate from their country, by pro- 
tecting and inducing them to establish 
themselves in the land by giving them 
large tracts of the rich soil, of which 
he makes no usehimself, If some 
Chinese, through a desire to obtain 
gold, are bold enough to penetrate 
into the interior of the Peninsula to 
open a mine, the Malay will allow them 
to act and work the soil mine on their 
paying him certain taxes; then, when 
the Chinese try to leave the place, 
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carrying with them the gold dust, 
which is the fruit of their labour, the 
Malay, goes bravely in to the jungle 
and hides himself behind a tree: when 
the harmless miner passes the fatal 
spot, his courageous enemy fires at 
him almost at the muzzle of his gun, 
takes away his gold dust, and absconds 
into the thickness of the woods. The 
Malay Chief, instead of apprehending, 
and punishing the guilty, finds some 
sort of subterfuge to excuse himself 
from doing so, and very often shares 
in the booty with him. In coming 
back from Mount Ophir, J stayed on 
a hill formerly inhabited ; the Malays, 
who were my guides, pointed out to 
me a tree close to which more than 
thirty Chinese had lost life in this 
way. The Tin Miners, more numer- 
ous, are less exposed than those who 
look after gold; yet how many do not 
yearly disappear in the same manner! 
Often bands of Malays, whom gene- 
rally Chinese opium smokers join, go 
in broad day light and attack the tin 
miners in their own houses. 

The soil of the Peninsula, especially 
that of Malacca, is net remarkable for 
its fertility ; but in return the Sea 
Coast, rivers and swamps abound with 
fish. The Horse and bullock are not 
naturalized in the Peninsula; but the 
buffaloes are very numerous: the 
Elephants of which great use is made 
elsewhere, are found here in a wild 
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stale: the forests abound with wild 
boars, deers, wild fowls, and roebucks. 
Wild beasts, of all kinds, the Lion and 
Hyena exgceepted, have iven each 
other a general rendezvous in this 
country: 

Besides Tin, which is the greatest 
resource of the country, and which is 
found almost everywhere, the prin- 
cipal exportation consists in wax, 
Benzoin, Resins, Birds nests, Betel- 
nuts, Rattans, Canes, Buffaloes Hides 
and Horns, Ivory, Gold dust, Sago, 
Arrowroot, Tapioca, Sapanwood, and 
divers skins of animals. There 
is a kind of gum which, for some 
years past, has become the object of 
a considerable trade. It is the juice 
of a high tree, which grows slowly and 
is found in this country, in the island of 
Sumatra, and in some other part of 
the Eastern Archipelago. This gum 
is called Gutta Percha. It will become 
scarce and consequently dear, because 
it is used in Europe and elsewhere for 
several purposes; and the Malays, to 
extract it more easily and abundantly, 
cut down the tree instead of tapping 
it; which would have the same result 
without altogether destroying the tree. 
But the Malay, selfish and improvi- 
dent fur his posterity, prefers to des- 
troy in one day a tree of many years 
growth, lest another may, during his 
absence, come and draw some gum 
from the same source. The Malayan 
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Peninsnla ts divided into three distinat 
parts, which the geographers, erpecial- 
ty the French ones, do not distinguish 
with sufficient correctness, viz: the 
Siamese part, the part paying tribute 
to the King of Siam, and the indepen- 
dent part. The first part, which oc- 
eupies the North of the Peninsula, 
camprises the provinces of Poongha 
and Ligor and the Island of Junk 
Ceylon, The English have a few years 
ago, extended their limits on the West- 
ern Coast. The Mountains are the 
natural limits of the two territories. 
The second part, paying tribute to the 
iting of Siam, comprises in the Straits 
of Malacca, only the kingdom of Que- 
dah; in the East, Patani, Klantan, and 
Tringanu. The third part, being in- 
dependent, extends on the Gulf of 
Siam from the 5: lat. to Point Roma- 
nia, which is the most Southern Point 
of the Peninsula; ané comprises only 
the Kingdoms of Pahang and Johore: 
on the Eastern Coast, in going up 
towards the North, we find a part of 
the ancient Kingdom of Johore, Qual- 
lah Muar, the English territory of 
Malacca, Langat, Lookoot, Selangore, 
and Perah, from which are exported 
almost all the canes known under the 
name of Malacca Canes. Near the 
mountains, the districts of the interior 
are, beginning to the north of the 
independent part: Lingy, Soongey 
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Udjong, Klam, Jelebo Rumbow, Jo- 
hole, Huloo Muar, Serimananti, Tra- 
chee and Segamat close to Mount 
Ophir. This independent part is at 
present constituted politically as fol- 
lows:—the chiefs of Pera, Lookoot, 
and Lingy acknowledge themselves as 
vassals of the Rajah of Salengore, who 
takes the modest title of Tiangtuan or 
Regent (Tiang-per-tuan.) 

Rumbow, Soongey Udjong, Huloo 
Muar, (which comprises Sarimanan- 
ti and Trachee), Segamat, Jelebo, 
Johole «and Tamping, acknowledge 
the authority of Rajah Gadding, (the 
King of the Elephant’s Tusk) or Tiang- 
tuan of Serimananti, the place of his 
ordinary residence. Pahang, Johore 
and all that part between Singapore 
and Mount Ophir acknowledge the 
authority of Sultan Ally, who resides 
in the Island of Singapore. This 
prince, the grand son of the Sultan 
who ceded Singapore to the English, 
governs the last mentioned territories 
through his first Minister, the ‘Tomon- 
gong ; but this Tomongong has become 
what the mayors of the palace were 
in France under her indolent Kings 
(Rois fainéants): he is de facto the 
Sultan himself. 

The English have three Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca: Malacea, 
Pulo Pinang and Singapore. 

Malacea, formerly a large city, rival 
of Goa and Ormus, was for a long 
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time the principal seat of the Malayan 
Government. Founded in the begin- 
ing of the thirteenth century, by a 
Malay prince, who was expelled from 
Singapore by a new immigration of 
Malays, proceeding from Menangkabou. 
It takes its name of Malacca, according 
to certain historians, from a kind of 
tree called Malaka under the shade of 
which its first founder sat on reaching 
the place. The Portuguese, led by 
Alphonso Albuquerque, took Malacca 
definitively in 4o11, which they lost in 
4640, when the Dutch occupied it. 
In 1795 Malacca changed its master 
and passed under the dominion of the 
English, till the year 1815, when, by 
virtue of the treaty of Vienna, the 
Dutch took it again: a few years after- 
wards, the Dutch, in consequence of 
certain arrangements, ceded it to the 
English, who possess it definitively 
since the year 1825. The English 
territory of Malacca was considerably 
increased in consequence of the war 
with Nanning; its limits were extend- 
ed as far as the mountains of Tamping, 
Johole and Gunong Ledang or Mount 
Ophir. The rivers of Linggy on the 
North coast and of Cassang on the 
Southern coast separate the English 
from the Malay territory. 

Of ancient Malacca all that now re- 
mains is ruin, moral and intellectual as 
well as material. The life of Malacca 
consists only in its past glory and re- 
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membrance. Formerly an important 
emporium aud a fortified eity, to-day 
it is dismantled and its trade is reduced 
to little or nothing: hardly two or 
three European vessels anchor yearly 
in its harbour. 

The second English settlement in 
the Straits of Malacca, is that of the 
Island of the Prince of Wales gene- 
rally called Pulo Pinang or the Island 
of Areca, which possesses a magnifi- 
cient harbour. Besides ‘this island, 
the English have the small island of 
Batu Kawan and Province Wellesley 
on the continent. This Province ex- 
tends from Quallah Mudah in the 
North to Qualiah Prye in the South. 
It is covered with Sugarcane and Ta- 
pioca plantations. The East India 
Company purchased Pulo Pinang of 
the Rajah of Quedah, in 1786 and Pro- 
vince Wellesley in 1,800 for an annual 
pension of $10,000 to be paid to His 
Highness. 

The third Settlement, which is the 
most recent and important of the three, 
is that of Singapore. This island, 
which is considered to have been the 
seat of a colony of Malays, emigrating 
from Menangkabou in the twelth cen- 
tury, is called by the natives Singapura 
(a port of calling) or selat (straits). 
The Sultan of this Island ceded it to 
the English in 1812; and they have 
founded on it a settlement which has 
erown as if it were by enchantment, 
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Singapore is to-day a most important 
place ; its harbour offers at all times 
asecure anchorage to all vessels; it 
is an immense emporium of all the 
products of Asia, Europe, America 
and Oceanica. It still grows in im- 
portance politically as well as com- 
me reially. 

The Malay government is entirely 
feodal. The chief of the states is a 
King or Rajah, who takes the title of 
Sultan or emperor, introduced by the 
Arabs: This Sultan has the right of 
life and death on his subjects: it be- 
longs to him to declare war or make 
peace. The presumtive heir to the 
throne, named rajah mudah, (young 
king) is chosen among his nephews 
and the election to be valid, ought to 
be confirmed by the nobles. The Sul- 
tan has under him a certain number 
of chiefs of districts, governors or 
prefects called Datohs, chosen among 
the orang-kayah, men of high rank, 
er noblemen, who have themselves a 
certain number of vassels under their 
controul. The Sultan chooses among 
the Datohs, the officers of state ; such 
as the Tiangtuan or Regent, the true 
meaning of which is Jang-de-pertuan 
(he that exercises the sovereignty) : 
the Tomongong or prime minister, is 
by right the commander-in-chief of 
ghe army; the Punguloo is an inferior 
governor, Panglimah-laut is the ad- 
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miral, the Panglimah-prang is a gen- 
eral; the Punguloo-muarah is an of- 
ficer superintending the entrance of 
rivers, mercantile or trading praus, and 
collecting custom taxes: this officer is 
ealled in Sumatra Sabandar: the 
Bundarah is an officer in charge of 
the Treasury. The Sultans have also 
their body-guards called Huloo bal- 
lang: some among them are the secret 
agents of the Sultan, appointed to 
execute his orders in a hidden clan- 
destine way, to carry, for instance, 
messages of death to certain person- 
ages who could not be executed openly 
and publicly. 

Such was, the government of 
Malay Sultans at the time of their 
power: now-a-days, their power has 
decayed and the titles alone have re- 
mained. There is still a Commander- 
in-chief, but without armies; and an 
admiral, but without a fleet; there are 
also generals, but without soldiers, 
The Princes, called in Sumatra Penga- 
rans and in the peninsula punguloohs 
or datohs, availing of the weakness of 
the Sovereign, have become free and 
independent ; so much so, that these 
princes have become kings or rajahs 
de facto: every province or district 
being a petty kingdom, These princes 
declare war against each other, when 
interest or passion leads them to it ; 
exercise supreme justice, make peace, 
collect taxes and tributes ; people 
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lung whether the Sultan is obeyed 
or not by his officers, who are their 
immediate chiels, These princes do 
not bear the title of rajah ; they are 
satisfied with that of pungulooh : but 
in the court they are called datohs and 
sometimes by strangers rajals. These 
punguloohs or datohs govern a district 
conjointly with certain nobles inferior 
tothemselves, who are by right coun- - 
cillors of state and who are called 
orang-besar or Sekoo. The number 
of these orang besar varies accord- 
ivg to the importanee of the dis- 
trict or province. Ivthe Peninsula 
as well as in Sumatra, though the 
power of the Sultans be only nominal, 
yet thev maintain their right and pri- 
vilege ; their pompous titles of king of 
kings, of the Lord of the air and 
clouds, of the lieutenant of the Heaven, 
of the master of the third part of the 
forests Makummat, (the virtue of 
which is to make any matter fly ;) sud- 
tan whose eyes similar the one to the 
sun and the other to the moon. In 
their edicts, the Sultans of Sumatra 
set their signatures as follows —the 
eldest brother, Sultan of Constantino- 
ple: Second brother, Sultan of China ; 
the youngest brother, Sultan of Menang- 
kabou. These assumed privileges, 
ridiculous and absurd titles, are in no 
way disputed to them, as long as they 
do not try by force to make people 
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acknowledge them, as the pungulools 
of Rambow has been remarking to 
me. The punguloohs acknowledge 
willingly to hold their power from 
their suzerain, and even some pay 
them a tribute of politeness. The 
Sultans try to do today by their pom- 
pous edict what they were dving for- 
merly by their armies: these edicts 
are generally received with outward 
demonstrations of the most profound 
respect, but they are not executed, 
as abovementioned, unless they fa- 
vor the interests of those to whom 
they are directed. In these latter 
years, .the Pungulooh of Rumbow 
being at war with his predecessor, who 
had abdicated to go and visit the tomb 
of Mahomed at Mecca, made peace 
with bis opponent, after both had burnt 
a few houses among their subjects and 
lost a few men, through the mediation 
of their mutual suzerain, Rajah Gad- 
ding of Serimananti. 

The wearing apparel of the imperial! 
family is of yeliow color; two flags 
are the insignia of the Sultan ; a yellow 
one opens the march of his escort, and 
a red one closes it, The Malay Pun- 
gulooh have, as an insignia of theit 
power a red flag, similar in every res- 
pect to that of the Sultan, At the 
begining of my travels throughout the 
peninsula, being in company with the 
Rev. Mr Favre, in 1847, we found our- 
selves, on a certain evening, at the 
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wedding of a prince of Johore; we 
were deprived of the honor to present 
our homages to the chief of the place, 
as he had thought peoper to prolong 
the wedding of his son to the following 
day. As svon as the sun lad appeared 
on the horizon, and that the dew had 
been evaporated, we sought to go and 
meet his highness. We found him on 
his way to his palace. He was in all 
the splendour and pomp of his power, 
and attired with his galla apparel ¢, ¢. 
with a rather short pair of trousers, 
an embroidered Jacket with long 
sleeves, and a red velvet skull cap. 
His highness had undoubtedly forgot- 
ten to put on his socks and shoes, 

‘The flag bearer opened the march ; 
the prime minister immediately pre- 
ceded his highness, who was followed 
by about 20 or 30 individuals dressed 
with their best apparel, armed with 
muskets, krisees or daggers. Struck 
with awe at the sight of so imposing 
an escorte, we stood by the side way 
leaving them a free passage: when 
the Pungulooh was close by us, we un- 
eovered ourselves, saluted him and 
shook hands with him. 

Thisexchange of civilities being done, 
his highness and suite continued their 
march: when he was near the house 
where we slept on the previous night, 
he ordered that our luggage shonld be 
removed to his palace. We accepted 
with thanks this mark of kindness on 
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his part. His palace offered outward - 
ly nothing magnificient ; it was simply 
a wooden house covered with attaps, 
like all the houses of his subjects. A 
few guns of small calibre shewed us 
that we were with the powerful chief 
of the country. In the evening the 
Court was more numerously attended 
than usual: all the country was on 
the gut vive; the rumour was spread 
that thirty Europeans had arrived; 
every one was eager to see our fire 
arms, hats, luggage and servants. We 
were the object upon which all eyes 
were fixed; the topics of their conver- 
sation were all aboutus: every one 
Sought to speak to us, putting us all 
sort of questions, which it was often 
extremely difficult to answer, We 
answered only those that were less em- 
barrassing; as to the others we 
said, that we could vot understand 
them, for 3 or 4 persons were ques- 
tioning us at the same time. At 
about 10 o'clock at night, when 
every one had retired, we thought 
that we would be allowed to rest: but 
such was not the case: the Pangulooh 
who up to the time had not been able 
to hold couversation with us, wished 
to do it; and that le might do it 
more easily, he ordered his mat and 
pillow to be placed near us. Follow- 
ing hisexample, we stretched ourselves 
on our mats and rested from the fa- 
tizues of the day. The Pungulooh, after 
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having talked with us a lounger time 
than our heavily sleepy eyes would al- 
low, ordered his servant tu bring his 
pipe. The size ot this pipe made us 
guess that bis highness was not an 
ordinary smoker. Whilst be was pre- 
paring it minutely, a cock roosting 
ona shelf, at the other extremity of 
the verandah, warned us by its crow- 
ing, that the night was fast declining. 
The Pungulooh, avnoyed with the 
crowing of this cock, ordered it to be 
broughe to him; holding it in his 
hands, he caressed it; and having 
lighted his pipe which contained opium, 
he perfumed all the body of his cock 
with the smoke of the pipe: this, said 
be, will make my cock more spirited ; 
it will strengthen aud make it in- 
vincible, when fighting. This cock 
was a white one and it appeared to us 
to be extremely spirited, The Malays 
as well as the Siamese are extremely 
passionate for Cockfighting. 

After having spent two days with this 
pungulooh and witnessed the outward 
respect of which he was the object, 
we continued our journey towards the 
mountains of Rambow. 

In visiting the peninsula, one is 
afraid of the solitude which reigns in 
it, and he cannot help putting himself 
these questions; what has become of 
that populetion, which appeared to be 
so considerable when the Portuguese 
first established themselves in this 
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country ? where are to-day those in- 
trepid navigators, and brave warriors ; 
those large fleets and powertul armies, 
which, more thaw onee, made the 
Portuguese and Du'ch governors trem- 
ble even in their fortresses? how is 
fallen that nation, which ail historians 
and geographers agree in representing 
as strong, powerful, and terrible in its 
revenge? J will give you several reu- 
sous of its decadence. ‘The first and the 
principal one, is this: the Malaya Na- 
tivn, such as it is represented to us by 
the Portuguese and Dutel historians, 
at the height of it grandeur was recent- 
ly converted to Mahomedanism, lad 
all the ardour and fanaticism inspired 
by the spirit of this religious sect. 
This fanaticism was all their strength 
aud jife; but this life was only a life 
of over excitement. Time and con- 
tact with the Europeans, weakened 
the faith of this people, and their fa- 
nalicism disappeared in great part, 
Deprived of this borrowed life, the 
Malay nation became by degrees what 
it was before the introduction of 
Mahomedanism and what it is now-a- 
days. Inthe peninsula asin every part 
of the world, where Malhomedanism 
has been introduced, Nations, instead 
of progressing, liave fallen into deea- 
dence; the population has greatly 
diminished; and the cause of this de- 
cadence is the immoderate sensuality 
which this religious svatem permits to 
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its votaries. The second reason of the 
cause of the decadence of the Malayan 
nation is this: Pulo Pinang, Malacca 
and Singapore, have become under the 
British Government, free ports, where 
the Malays have been allowed to esta- 
blish themselves. Secing that they 
could without any obstacle trade with 
these ports, they have left the interior 
of the peninsula, where they do not 
enjoy the same freedom and liberty, to 
settle altogether in one of these three 
British Settlements. Hence the soli- 
tude of the interior of the peninsula 
and the decadence of the Sultans and 
of the nation. The third reason is the 
agrandizement of the nobles to the de- 
triment of their suzerains; and finally 
the efforts the English and the Dutch 
have made to support this agrandize- 
ment, that they might by opposing two 
rival powers to each other, weaken and 
destroy both, following the maxim: 
dividere et rignare. 

The Peninsula was, in ancient time, 
a part of the Kingdom of Siam: but 
for many years past it bas become 
quite independent of this Kingdom, 
though the King of Siam, even since 
the war of 1821, levies a sort of hono- 
rary tribute in the provinces of Que- 
dah, Patani, Clantan, and Tringanu. 
This tribute consists generally in a few 
slaves, taken among the aborigines, 
who are annually gent to the King of 
Siam, 
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After having spoken of the divers 
causes of the decadence of the Malay- 
an nation, [ will say something of 
the different people who have come 
from foreign countries and Settlements. 
I will begin with the Malays who 
occupy a partof it, since the thirteenth 
century, coming, as it is said, from 
Menangkabau. * 
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© The Malays, called Malayu or Orang di bawa 
Anghin, are considered by the nborigines asstrang- 
ers: their color is tawny, their cyea are Jarge and 
aparkling, their hair is long, gloazyand bleck; their 
nose large and flat at the point, without being how- 
ever deform: they are rubust, ofa nervous eon. 
stitution, cunning, vicleot, revengeful, ferocious 
when at war, iodolent by nature and lazy by incli - 
nation. Many asuppositions have been made by 
scientific men on the origin of this people, whom, 
some writers consider as being the aborigines of the 
peninguls itself, but ulterior investigation have 
proved that they are foreigners in the peninsula aa 
well as in Sumatra, but however, this is still a can- 
jecture, and we have nothing certain on the origin 
of thia people, Historiansare gtill divided concern- 
ing the race to which they belong: some think 
that they form a mixed race, proceeding from the 
white and tawny races: others, with more proba- 
bility, assert that the Malaya form a particular 
race, which they call the oceanica tawny race. 

The word Malays is applied equally to the pen. 
ple and to their Innguage. In their writings you 
almost never find the word Malayw opplied by 
themselves to designate their nation ; but they ge- 
nerally use the following expression Orang di bawa 
Anghin, which signifies literally, men under the 
wind, by opposition to the other expression Orang 
di attas Anghia, which signifies men above the 
wind. It is not possible to give the reason of thin 
distinction, aa the Malay themselves do not agree 
on thia subject, The explanation which appears 
the most reasonable is the following: by Orang «i 
bawa Anglin we are to understand the people at 
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The Malays are considered as hay- 
ing occupied the peninsula since the 
thirteenth century, when they are said 
to have emigrated fram Menangka- 
bou,t a Kingdom situate in the in- 
terior of the island of Sumatra, which 
several geographers have erroneously 
supposed to be in the interior of the 
Peninsula. ‘The Malays spread through- 
out this country, have became the na- 
tural possessors of all the riches of 
which so many other people envy them 
but the Malays neglect them and pre- 
fer a retired, quiet and indolent life: 
as long as they have rice and dried 
fish to eat, seree or betel to chew, 
tubecco to smoke or chew, and some 
cloth to cover them, this is all that 
they require. They have rich tin and 
the east of Achin bead : by Orang di attas Anghin, 
we are to understand the people at the west of 
Achin head: aocording to this explanation, Orang 
di bawa Anghin would signify the Mahomedans who 
are in the peninsula and generally situate at the 
east of Achin head ; whilet by Orang di atias 
Apghia we should understand the Mshomedens 
situate at the West of Achin herd such as the io. 
habitants of Sumatra, India and Arabia and otherst 

+ The Malays, lovers of fictions and of all tha, 
is marvellous, say, that the word Menangkabon, 
originates from the words Menang to vanquish and 
Kabou or Karbow, a buffaloe. They relate to prove 
it, the story of # famous fighting between the 
buffaloes and tigers, which took place in Menang- 
kabou and in which the former won s complete 
victory. Though it be proved that in similar 
fightings, the buffaloes or kurbows have some- 
times defented their enemies the tiger, yet [ 
think thia etymology originates from the accid entay 
resemblance of the word Aabow and Karbor. 
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gold mines; but they do not work 
them nor will they often allow others 
to do so. 

Among the foreign races which oc- 
cupy the Peninsvla, the one that di- 
serves our interest most and that has 
more prospect of success tor the fu- 
ture, is undoubtedly the Chinese race. 
Spread throughout all Indo-China this 
race is increasing very fast and seems 
destined sooner or later to possess and 
govern the country. Every year, ves- 
sels bring several thousands of Chinese, 
whom famine compels to leave their 
country and carries them to various 
parts of the world, but especially to 
Siam, the Philipine Islands, Java, the 
Coast of the Malayan peninsula and 
otherparts of the Eastern Archipelago: 
they serve for one year them who pay 
their passage to the Captain who 
brought them ; and when the year is 
over, they become free, and easily 
find a situation as they begin to un- 
derstand the language of the country, 
in which they are. Everywhere the 
Chinese shew themselves an intelligent, 
industrious, hard-working people even 
to temerity, when they think they 
ean make their fortune : we must add 
that everywhere they are also consi- 
dered us great liars and cunning 
thieves. The Chinese never mind 
the kind of speculations, trade and 
industry which are offered them, they 
accept it as long as they see that it 
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way become lucrative ; thus, they are 
carpenters, blacksmiths, mechanics, 
jewellers, planters, gardners, servants, 
sawyers, masons, boatmen, seamen, 
shipowners, Merchants and _ petty 
traders &c. &c. Almost all the Chi- 
nese belong, to secret societies, which 
the Europeans do nutas yet know 
well: the clef of each Society hus an 
absolute power over all the members 
possesses a police of his own, to exe- 
cute his orders even the sentence of 
death : all the members of the society 
obey blindly this great chief, who 
happens sometime to be a very poor 
man. These Secret Societies, called 
Kongsee or Hoeys, have at their dis- 
posal considerable funds, and when one 
of their members is brought before the 
Court or the Police, they spare no- 
thing to take him out of trouble; they 
either bribe the agents of the Police, 
or the most influential members of the 
Society solicit his pardon and _ bail 
him to a large amount of money, if 
required. These Societies, strongly 
constituted, will not admit any appli- 
cant intu their body, unless he has 
first qyndergone trials: thus, as it is 
said, the applicant must drink of the 
blood of one of the associates before 
being admitted to take his oath of 
fidelity tothe society. Secrecy is an 
absolute law, and penalty of death is in- 
fiicted on kim who would violate it. 
These Secret Sucieties, hostile to eace 
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other, fight desparately until the oue 
has weakened if not altogether destroy - 
ed the other. The Police of the Bri- 
tish Government in their settlements 
in the Straits, is almost powerless to 
check such bloody-fightings. They 
are irreconcible enemies of the Chinese 
Christians, and do all in their power 
to prevent their associates trom em- 
bracing Christianity. The English, 
instead of destroying these secret socie- 
ties, have tried to introduce among the 
Chinese, freemasonry ; and many res- 
pectable merchants among them gene- 
rally frequent the Lodges of the place 
where they are. 

There are other associations among 
the Chinese, having for their object to 
help their several members in pro- 
curing them work and food in ease of 
necessity. ‘These associations are called 
kongsees at Malacca; these kongsees 
are especially occupied in working 
the gold and tin mines : some of them 
vumber as many as 1,500 or 2,000 
numbers, as, for instance, the Kong- 
sees of Sungey Udjong, of Lookoot, 
Paret Tingee and dependencies; of 
Kesang on the English territory*,and 
of Poongah and Junk Ceylon. 

The Chinese population is by far the 


* The mines of Kesang aa well as the others 
situate in the territory of Maiacea, are exhausted, 
those of Sungey Udjong and Paret Tingee, are 
also nearly exhausted ; the richest at present is that 
of Sungey Klam. 
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most tumerous in the British Settle- 
ments of the Straits: it would be dif- 
ficult, not to say impossible, to give 
the exact number of this population ; 
yet we might venture to say that it is 
not much less than 200,000. 

The other strangers cowe from In- 
dia, the most numerous after the Chi- 
nese, are the Klirgs or Chuliahs: this 
race could in no way bear compari- 
sion with the Chinese, for several rea- 
soas. The prejudices of the Indians 
do not allow them to undertake in- 
differently every kind of speculations, 
even when money is to be surely made: 
prejudice is a law and compels 
every individual to work in the trade 
of bis caste: should he go beyond it, 
he is degraded: shoula be become 
pariah, he has Jost all honor, and he 
is at liberty to profess any trade, The 
Indians, in the Straits, are generally 
traders especially in Madras and Ben- 
gal piece goods. Some, liowever, are 
jewellers, money changers, and a large 
number are covlies in Sugar Estates 
and other plantations: many are also 
boatmen. The cleverest cooks are to 
be found among them. 

You would not be pleased, if I were 
to conclude this letter without speaking 
to you of the state of our holy religion, 
in this part of the Lord’s vineyard, 
and giving you my appreciations on 
the chance of success in future among 
this mixture of people of divers habits 
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and languages, | will enter willingly 
into some details on this interesting 
su! ject, so much 80, as a certain jour- 
nal of Calcutta asserted lately, that the 
number of Catholies in the Straits 
does not go beyond 200, ‘The simple 
exposé of facts, will prove that the 
author of this assertion wrote without 
having examined the question he trea- 
ted, or, that he willingly and knowing- 
ly published a false statement. 

Our mission was separated from 
that of Siam and erected in a Vica- 
rate Apostolic, in the year 1840, Our 
first Bishop was the Kt. Rev, Doctor 
Courvezy, Vicar Apostolic of the Ma- 
layan Peninsula. Sinee the division 
of this Mission from that of Siam, it 
has been incessantly in the way of 
progress, and it has considerably in- 
creased in every respect. Hence, in 
1810, we had at Singapore only a 
amall chapel, hardly spacious enough 
to contain 100 individuals: to-day, 
we have in town a large and well 
built Church. We have besides in the 
districts of Bukit Timah and Seran- 
goon two other Churches, which are 
spacious and strongly built, in which 
‘numerous Chinese neophytes attend 
Divine Service on Sunday and Holy- 
days. In the district of Kranjee, an- 
other chapel to which a school is an- 
nexed, has been lately erected. 

At Pinang, where our Venerated Bi- 
ehop resides, we have in town a splen- 
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did church, rebuilt lately, and another 
one in the district of Puio Tikus. We 
have also in this Island, two chapels, 
the one in town for the christian Ma- 
labars, and the other inthe interior 
at Baleh Puloh for the Chinese Chris- 
tians. Pinang, possesses one College 
general for all our missions in India, 
China, Cochin-China, and Corea and 
other parts. At Batoo Kawan, a 
small Island close to Pinang, we 
have a fine litthe Church, where 
the Chinese Christians employed on 
the plantations, of the neighbourhood, 
attend Divine Service. hese plan- 
tations, which were of nutmegs, 
are unfortunately ruined ; the conse- 
quence is, that the Chinese congrega- 
tion has greatly diminished. In Pro- 
vince Wellesley, we have two other 
stations, one at Battang Tingee, called 
the station of St. Mary; the other 
at Bukit Martajam, called St. Anne. 

At Malacca, we established our Mis- 
sion in 1844. We have not in this place 
remained dormant, though we have not 
done much. We have found difficul- 
ties on difficulties in our way ; every 
thing was to be done and even what 
had been done was to be repudiated, be- 
cause the Catholic congregation, which 
was formerly by far the most consi- 
derable in the Straits, had been too 
much neglected by the Goanese clergy, 
during the time it had been under 
their administration. 
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Since our arrival, we have built a 
Gothic church, which may be consi- 
dered as the finest and the most re- 
gularly built church in the Straits ; 
unfortunately, the want of pecuniary 
resources has prevented us from finis!:- 
ing it, and it is still without ceiling 
and any decorations. Annexed to the 
church, is a good and spacivus paro- 
chial house. We have a small chapel 
at Bandar I|lher, where a good num- 
ber meet every Sunday to attend Di- 
vine Service. 

Let us row say something on the 
Mission among the Mantras, which is 
the object of all my predeliction, as, 
it has been founded by myselt. This 
mission was greatly tried and nearly 
destroyed in 1858, in consequence of 
my being compelled to emigrate from 
Dusson Maria (Roombia) to Maria 
Pinda (Ayer Sallah), but now, thank 
God, it is prosperous, owihg to the 
title we have obtained to possess de- 
finitively this new ground, which has 
been given to us in exchange for that 
of Roombia. This title will produce 
a good effect on the minds of our poor 
savages, and will encourage them to 
work and settle altogether in this 
place. They will not say to me any 
more, “to what use it is to make pad- 
dy fields? why should we plant fruit 
trees to see them in a few years in the 
hands of another rich Chinaman, who 
will ask the government for them, as 
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waa the case at Roombia? plant, 
plant, if you think proper, but as 
to ourselves, we will never do it, 
without some sort of guarantee 
that we are working for ourselves.” 
With such people, and under such cir- 
cumstanees, the emigration to Ayer 
Sallah was to cause the ruin of my 
mission ; but the Almighty las brought 
good out of evil, and through His bless- 
ing and protection, it hus become more 
solidly established in the latter place 
than it wasin the former. I will not 
relate to you here, all the miseries, 
anxieties and heart rendings this emi- 
gration caused to me ; because it would 
be too long, and I would be treating a 
matter foreign tomy subject. Suffice 
it to say, that the mission of the Man- 
tras possesses at present a very neat 
and decent cha el well decorated, a 
cemmodious and well built parochial 
house, and two orphanages with 
schools, the one for boys and the other 
for girls; we have besides, another place 
of worship with a dwelling house at 
Ayer Merbow, for the Christian Man- 
tras of this locality. 

T have said above, in speaking of 
Malacca, that every thing was to be 
done, and that the little what had been 
done was to be repudiated. I must 
explain my meanivg on this subject: 
though the clergy of Goa have been 
fer a very long time in this place, yet 
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none, tomy knowledge, have had the 
courage to establish any Mission among 
the natives and much less among tlie 
aborigines: they have preferred to 
impose on the few pagans who have 
asked them for baptism the hard con- 
dition to learn the Portuguese lan- 
guage, to adopt their custom and 
usages, in a word to lose their natu- 
rality and become altogether Portu- 
guese. This system is very exsy to 
the priests ; but it offersgreat difficul- 
ties to those who wish to serve the 
True God without losing their nation- 
ality: it is, I dare sav, nnreasonable, 
unjust and absurd. Not only have 
this clergy, from Goa, neglected 
completely the conversion of the 
Pagans, but they have utterly neg- 
Teeted the education and religious in- 
struction of Christian Youth, though 
they received for many years the 
amount ofone hundred Rupees month- 
ly to help them to keep a school. I 
have been at Malacca since the year 
1347, and I have never seen or heard 
of any schuol under their direction, 
unless the name of a school be given 
to the assemblage of a few lads learn- 
ing how to play the vielin under the 
Superintendence of one of the priests, 
[regret to say, whil-t Tam on this 
subject, that | have often seen these 
musicians attending with theic instru- 
menta, pagan funerals and religious 
ceremonies, thus sharing, at least out- 
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wardly, in idolatrous warship. {a 
consequence of this complete iguo- 
rance of their religion, the Christians 
who ought to be at the head of civili- 
zation, have fallen even to a luwer 
degree than the respectable pagans. 
With these sentiments of degrada- 
tion, it is not astonishing that the ma- 
jority of the Malacca Christiana do 
not know how to appreciate the educa- 
tional establishment of the sisters of 
Charity, lately founded among them. 
Numbers of young girls are seen guing 
about in the streets and very few com- 
paratively are sent to this establist- 
ment, though they may be admitted 
into it gratuitously: even the Sisters go 
so far as to offer them food and clethes, 
and yet their charitable offers are re- 
jected. The principal causes of this 
indifference for education ou the part 
of parents, are; first, the ignorance in 
which they have been brought up 
themselves, having wo idea of educa- 
tion ; secondly, selishness on the part of 
parents, who have not sufficient love 
for their children to deprive them- 
selves of their little services, for one 
or two years, during which they would 
be at schoul; thirdly, laziness or want 
of firmuess of wind on their part; for 
should children say that they do not 
want to go to school, they will not tn- 
sist in compelling them to go to it ; 
when they are asked, why do you nor 
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send your children tosehool ? the au- 
ewer is this, they donot want to go 
and how can I compel them to go ! 
fourthly, prejudice, and custom on the 
part of the some parents; they say, for 
instance, [ have not been at school 
and my children shall not go to school. 
| have been fishing and my children 
will have the same trade, there is no 
necessity to go to school to Jearn how 
tu catch fishes. These are the prin- 
vipal reasons why I have said that at 
Malavea, everything was to be doue and 
that the little that had been done was 
to he repudiated, 

Singapore and Pinang possess 
schools under the direction of the Bro- 
thers of the “ Christian Schools” and 
of the Sisters of the Institute of the 
“Tloly Infaut Jesus.” In these two 
Settle ments,education is more appre- 
elated than at Malacca; for these 
Schools are numerously attended by 
Catholic children, whose parents seem 
tu understand that the best dowry 
they could bequeath to them is a 
Bound, moral and religious education, 
‘The Brothers teach only the English 
and French languages; but the Sisters 
teach, besides these two languages, 
Malay and Mortuguese, when required 
in the respective localities of their 
Schools. The educational establish- 
ments of the Brothers and sisters are 
not the only Schools we possess in the 
Mission; for we have many others, 
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which are notso important; but how- 
ever they are places where our chil- 
dren receive a good moral education. 
The stations at which they are kepr, 
are: Palo ‘Tikus (Pinang), where 
there is an English Schools for boys 
and a Chinese and Malay one for 
girls; Balen Puloh, (Pinang), where 
there is a Chinese School for boys; 
In town, there is still another one in 
Tamul for the Kling boys. At Sin- 
gapoie, we possess a Chinese School 
at Sungey Kranjee, in the interior of 
the Country ; another one in town also 
for the Chinese boys, and a third one in 
Tamil for Kling boys. In these schools 
a good uumber of the pupils are pro- 
vided with food and clothes and 
brought up gratuitously. 
PH.D. BORIE 

Apostolic Missionary of the 

Society of Foreign Missions. 
Malacca, Maria Pinda, \ 

the 26th April, 1863, | 


